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1936 IN REVIEW 


S we approach the close of the year 1936, it is 

appropriate to review the progress made by the 

Board of Game Commissioners during the past 
year. Below are a few of the highlights: 


The Hunting Season—As announced in recent 
GAME NEWS editorials, the Game Commission was 
compelled to take drastic steps both to conserve the 
game supply and to reduce the number of hunting 
accidents. As this editorial is written, the first few 
days of the 1936 small game season are behind us, and 
we are proud of the way Pennsylvania’s nimrods have 
comported themselves. 

Our earlier predictions on the game supply have 
been fully borne out, and our sportsmen generally 
have killed game with moderation. Squirrels and quail 
were found scarce throughout the entire State. The 
only localities where squirrels were present in reason- 
able abundance were those where winter conditions 
were less severe, or where ample feeding arrange- 
ments had been made long before the heavy snows 
descended. Rabbit conditions have been found spotty 
—in some localities good, in others only fair or very 
poor. Ruffed grouse were scarce in some sections of 
the State, with fair numbers in others. Ringneck 
pheasants on the other hand were reported more 
abundant throughout all of the good pheasant terri- 
tory than usual, largely due, no doubt, to the exten- 
sive stocking program last spring. 

Anticipating another hard winter, employees of the 
Game Commission interested sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, landowners, and others have already made ex- 
tensive feeding plans for this coming winter. 


Hunting Accidents—The Game Commission’s ef- 
forts to reduce hunting accidents by delaying the 
opening of the small game season until 9 A. M. on the 
first day has been fully justified, according to early 
returns from the field. For example, on the first day 
of the 1935 season four men were killed and eighty-six 
injured. During the first day this year, according to 
preliminary reports, only two hunters lost their lives 
and approximately thirty-five were injured, a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent. 

The 9 o’clock opening hour was exceptionally well 
observed everywhere. In a few localities, however, 
arrests had to be made because hunters were unwill- 
ing to cooperate. Many hunters have already ex- 
pressed the hope that next year the Commission may 


see fit to start the shooting day at a fixed hour every 
morning. 


Farm Game Program—The two types of experi- 
mental farm game units which were in operation this 
year seem to have met with favor among the sports- 
men who had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with them. One of these units consisted of 1200 acres 
in Chester County, where the landowners gave the 
Game Commission exclusive control over the hunting 
rights for a term of ten years. A number of small 
refuges were created, the balance left open to hunting. 
Safety zones were posted around the farm buildings. 
These lands in former years were closed to general 
hunting under the trespass law. 

Two other farm cooperative projects, one in Lehigh 
County and one in Indiana County, were set up on 
almost identically the same basis as the one in Chester 


County, but the number of hunters on each of these 
units was limited by special permits, issued by the 
landowners in the order in which hunters applied. The 
hunters at the end of the day reported their kill. These 
two projects were set up primarily to ascertain how 
much game a given territory of intermixed farm land 
will produce if properly managed. 

In a later issue of the GAME NEWS a complete 
story on each of these two types of cooperative farm 
game projects will be explained fully, with the results 
obtained. Early reports indicate that some very use- 
ful information will result from these experimental 
units, which the Commission hopes to use in the de- 
velopment of a more efficient farm game program. 


New Hunting Licenses—The improved hunting 
license developed for the 1936 season has met with 
universal approval. It has reduced to a minimum the 
cheating which occurred in former years when resi- 
dent hunting licenses were secured by persons not 
entitled to them. The large game tag, issued as part 
of the license for the first time in Pennsylvania, will 
assist all the deer and bear hunters to tag their 
trophies promptly and aid the Department in the col- 
lection of vital field statistics. The new card for all 
hunters to use in reporting their annual kill immedi- 
ately after the close of the season also will aid both 
the sportsmen and the Department. Impress upon 
your friends the need for sending in these reports im- 
mediately after the season closes. 


Game Land Purchases—During the year 1936 the 
Game refuge and Public Hunting Grounds Program 
was expanded and a new program of intensive manage- 
ment was launched to increase game production, espe- 
cially small game, on Pennsylvania’s State Game 
Lands and Refuges. A total of 25,290 acres, distributed 
throughout 14 counties, were conveyed to the Com- 
monwealth from January 1 to November 1, bringing 
the total acreage of State Game Lands up to 516,608 
acres. By intensive management of these game lands 
the Commission hopes to increase the annual game 
crop materially. 


Additional Refuges — During 1936, 23 Primary 
Game Refuges, totalling 3977 acres, and 1 Auxiliary 
Game Refuge, totalling 200 acres, were established, 
many of them in small game territory. The small ref- 
uge program was launched several years ago, princi- 
pally in wild turkey country, to assure a larger future 
annual supply of these popular game birds, as well as 
other small game. The size of many of the larger 
refuges heretofore maintained has been reduced dur- 
ing the year, and steps have been taken to handle the 
entire refuge program under an efficient group man- 
agement plan. 


Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge—During the year 
further improvements of the Pymatuning Waterfowl 
Refuge, set aside within the past two years on the 
Pymatuning Reservoir in Crawford County as an im- 
portant unit in the international system of waterfowl 
breeding and feeding grounds, were launched. Hun- 
dreds of ducks nested there this year and many thou- 
sands stopped to rest and feed among the marshes 
during the spring and fall migrations. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
BOUNTY SYSTEM 


Detailed Study of its History, Operation, Cost and Effects, 
unr with a Discussion of the Advisability of its Continu- 
ance. 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 




















Editor’s Note: This is the first of two installments of a report 
on Pennsylvania’s Bounty System. The second will appear in a 
later issue. 


Introduction 


The control of certain species of 
birds and mammals commonly 
classed as predators has for several 
centuries been considered one of the 
most important phases of game ad- 
ministration as generally applied both 
in the United States and in Europe. 

The recent trends toward scientific 
game research and the practical ap- 
plication of management principles 
derived therefrom have clearly shown 
that even today extremely little is 
known either about the many high- 
ly complex inter-relationships extant 
between the innumerable members 
of both the plant and animal king- 
doms or of the development of en- 
vironmental conditions most favor- 
able to their welfare, 

Accordingly, it is as yet impossible 
to prove that any system of general 
predator control can properly be in- 
cluded in a sound and comprehensive 
wildlife management program. 

It appears, however, that some 
form of control must be exercised 
to a degree under certain conditions, 
so the problem now confronted is to 
discover the best and most econom- 
ical methods to be employed in such 
work once the need has definitely 
and quantitatively been proven. 

To those interested in wildlife con- 
servation, Pennsylvania’s bounty sys- 
tem is well-known. 

Whether right or wrong, a con- 
stant policy regarding the system has 
for many years been rigidly adhered 
to within the Commonwealth. It is, 
therefore, possible by a careful study 
of the records to discover some of 
the advantages and disadvantages to 
be derived from the operation of a 
state-wide bounty program over a 
relatively long period. 

The purpose of this report is to 
make known the facts disclosed by 
a study of the payment of bounties 
in Pennsylvania, and, by placing par- 
ticular emphasis on the results ob- 
tained during the last twenty years 
of the system’s operation, to discuss 
the advisability of the continuance 
of present policies. 


History 


In Pennsylvania the payment of 
bounties for the destruction of cer- 
tain species of predatory birds and 
mammals dates back to the year 
1683, a period of over two hundred 
and fifty years. 

During these two and one-half 
centuries, public monies have been 
constantly paid for the killing of one 
or more species. At first, payment 
was made in English currency as the 
transaction was then a governmental 
activity carried out by American rep- 
resentatives of the British Crown. 
The Commonwealth assumed the ob- 
ligations soon after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
payment in American dollars was 
made as early as 1802. 

From the inauguration of the Penn- 
sylvania bounty system in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century until 
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the year 1724, rewards were paid only for the killing of wolves. 
Then red foxes were added to the list. In 1749 squirrels, the 
ground and flying species excepted, were included in the predator 
classification and a bounty of three pence was placed upon their 
heads. 

All through the nineteenth century there were constant changes 
both in the predator classifications and bounty rates as well as in 
the list of counties offering bounties. The panther appeared on 
the records in 1807 and the wildcat followed in 1819. The mink 
was placed on the lists in 1841, while skunks and grey foxes were 
classed as vermin under the laws of 1868. The famous Pennsyl- 
vania “Scalp Act” was instituted in 1885. It provided for the pay- 
ment of a fifty-cent bounty for the destruction of all species of 
hawks and owls except the Acadian, screech and barn varieties. 
In that same year the weasel first appeared on the lists at a 
premium of fifty cents. The Scalp Act of 1885 was repealed in 
1887. Such action is commonly claimed to have been taken be- 
cause the widespread slaughter of hawks and owls was supposed 
immediately to have resulted in an overwhelming increase in the 
population of rats and mice which “wrought untold havoc through- 
out the State.” It appears, however, that repeal was actually in- 
duced by the innumerable frauds per- 
petrated under the Act, 

General revisions of the bounty laws oc- 
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fox, $2.00; each mink, $1.00; and each weasel, $1.00. In 1919 the 
bounty on wildcats was raised from $6.00 to $8.00 and that on 
weasels from $1.00 to $2.00. In 1921 the weasel fee was reduced 
to $1.50 and the mink was removed from the bounty list. During 
1923 wildcats were raised to $15.00 and grey foxes to $4.00, while 
weasels were further reduced to the original sum of $1.00. Be. 
ginning 1929 the red fox was removed from the bounty list, while 
a $5.00 premium was placed on goshawks killed between Novem. 
ber 1 and May 1 following. Thus, the present bounty rates have 
come to be as follows: Each wildcat, $15.00; each grey fox, $4.00; 
each weasel, $1.00; and each goshawk killed within the prescribed 
time limits, $5.00. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the Pennsylvania bounty 
system, 


Method of Operation 


Although the Act of April 15, 1915 forms the basis of the 
present Pennsylvania bounty system, many of the current details 
were not finally worked out until several years later. It is how- 
ever, not important to know the detailed evolution of the prac- 
tices now in use, and, accordingly, the following paragraphs will 





curred in 1889, in 1897, and again in 1907, 
while legislation enacted in 1913 radically 
changed the bounty picture. 

In that year, the Resident Hunter’s Li- 
cense Law was placed in effect. Under 
the provisions of the act, it became nec- 
essary for all gunners, excepting those 
residing upon or cultivating the soil, to 
purchase a license to hunt within the 
Commonwealth. It was stipulated that all 
fees collected through the sale of such 
licenses should constitute the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Fund which should be separ- 
ately maintained solely for the purpose of 
administering the game resources of the 
State. Furthermore, it was decreed that 
one-half the sum annually deposited to 
the credit of the Game Fund should be 
set aside for the payment of bounties. 

The 1913 Law fixed a fifty-cent reward 
for the destruction of goshawks, sharp- 
shinned hawks and great horned owls in 
addition to higher premiums on certain 
mammals. The County Treasurers, upon 
the approval of the County Commission- 
ers, paid the bounties based on claims 
passed by the Justices of the Peace and 














were later reimbursed from that half of 
the Game Fund “earmarked” for the pur- 
pose. 

Widespread and almost unbelievable 
frauds soon brought about the repeal of the 1913 Bounty Law. 
It was supplanted by the Act of April 15, 1915 which forms the 
basis of Pennsylvania’s present bounty system. 

The Act of 1915 provided that representatives of the Game Com- 
mission should be responsible for the payment of bounties and 
that all expenses incurred thereby should be drawn solely from 
the Game Fund. 


The last mentioned provisions completed the evolutionary his- 
tory of the bounty system within the Keystone State, Inaugurated 
chiefly for the protection of personal property, such as poultry 
and live-stock, the bounty purpose had begun to change shortly 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, and the legislation of 
1885 clearly stated that one of the purposes of payment was the 
control of predators for the protection of game. While the Act 
of 1913 provided that one-half the money derived from the sale 
of hunting licenses should be set aside for the payment of boun- 
ties, the 1915 legislation placed the entire responsibility for bounty 
payments upon the Game Commission, thus definitely establishing 
the fact that the present bounty system is solely a game manage- 
ment agency. 

The 1915 Act provided for the payment of bounties for the kill- 
ing within the Commonwealth of the following species at the 


¢? 


rates shown: Each wildcat, $6.00; each red fox, $2.00; each grey 


Splitting 


fox noses to prevent their being probated again. 


contain only a brief outline of the procedure now in vogue with- 
out entering into a discussion of its development. 

Any resident of the Commonwealth, or any non-resident being 
duly possessed of that form of hunting license especially issued 
to such individuals, may upon killing one or more of the various 
species of animals carried on the bounty lists, lay claim to and 
receive bounty payment for the destruction of said animal, or 
animals, by proceeding along the following lines. 

First, the animal, or animals, or its properly skinned hide, or 
hides, must by the killer be taken before a Justice of the Peace, 
District Game Protector or other person duly entrusted with the 
power of administering legal affidavits. Before said officer, and on 
specially prepared blanks the killer must make and sign a sworn 
affidavit stating the number and species of animals presented for 
bounty payment, the name of the township and county wherein 
the animal, or animals, was taken and the date of the kill, or 
kills. To said affidavit the officer administering the oath must 
affix both his signature and official seal. 

The skin, or skins, of the animal, or animals, must then be 
forwarded together with a properly executed affidavit to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Bureau of Predatory Animal Con- 
trol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Said skin, or skins, in conjunction with the affidavit constitutes 
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a bounty claim, To fully comprehend the de- 
tails of this report, the fact must be borne 
in mind that a single bounty claim may 
cover the killing of one or more specimens 
of one or more species of animals. 

Upon receipt of the claim, employees of 
the Bureau of Predatory Animal Control 
thoroughly inspect the same. If all details 
are in proper order, the hide, or hides, of 
the animal, or animals, presented is split 
with a sharp knife from a point midway be- 
tween the eyes forward and downward 
through that portion of the skin which orig- 
inally covered the nasal cartilage. The pelt is 
then returned, postage prepaid, to the claim- 
ant, while a check for the amount due is 
mailed promptly thereafter. 

The Game Commission keeps on hand for 
permanent record all affidavits filed in claim 
for bounty. These, together with copies of 
the checks mailed, constitute a complete 
and accurate set of bounty statistics. 


Cost 

In any detailed consideration of the cost 
of the Pennsylvania bounty system, it is im- 
perative that the reader thoroughly under- 
stand that two types of expenditures are 
involved. 

The first is the actual amount directly ex- 
pended for bounty payments ‘which is rep- 
resented by the totals of the checks written. 
The second is the administrative expense 
involved in making the payments, including 
salaries, wages, postage and other items con- 
nected with passage of the claims. 

For the sake of clarity, throughout this 
report the expenditure first mentioned above 
will be referred to simply as the cost, and 
the second as the administrative cost, 

It will be noted that in most instances 
total figures herein presented are given in 
round numbers. This is due to the fact that 
since an animal may be killed toward the 
close of one fiscal year and payment on the 
same may not be made until the beginning 
of the next fiscal year, it is not always pos- 
sible to annually check dollar for dollar 
against each animal killed. Such totals are 
expressed as the hundred next lowest to the 
actual figure in question. 

1. Totals for Twenty Years 

The total cost of the payment of bounties 
during the twenty-year period from April 15, 
1915 through May 31, 1935 was $1,880,290.00. 
A breakdown by species showing percentages is as follows: 
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Species Total Percentage 
Goshawks (6 years)... over $ 2,220.00 0.1% 
BEE ( 6 VEAL) ..cccccesecceccccsccsess - 26,200.00 1.4% 
Red Foxes (14 years)............ ™ 112,300.00 6.0% 
Wildcats (20 years)..........00. es 78,300.00 4.2% 
Grey Foxes (20 years).........0. : 451,100.00 24.0% 
Weasels (20 years)........scsses000 . 1,209,500.00 63.3% 
gg ESE $1,879,600.00 


The total administrative cost for the same period was approxi- 
mately $180,000.00. It is not possible accurately to determine this 
figure to the dollar because there are in the records many charges 
shown against the Bureau of Predatory Animal Control which are 
not directly connected with bounty payments. Among such activ- 
ities is the live-trapping and redistribution of beavers which had 
in certain areas become so numerous as to cause excessive property 
damage. Only those expenditures directly connected with the boun- 
ty payments are included in the administrative costs herein listed. 

In summation, it will be noted that the total sum expended in the 
operation of the Pennsylvania bounty system from 1915 through 
1935 was approximately $2,060,290.00. 


2. Annual Figures 
The average annual cost of bounty payments for the twenty-year 





Figure 1 


period last mentioned was $94,014,50. The greatest single annual 
payment was $128,299.50 in the fiscal year 1933-34, while the lowest 
was $47,089.00 paid in 1917-18. 

The twenty-year average is most nearly approached by the 1922- 
23 payment, which totalled $93,662.00. The 28,545 claims presented 
that year contained the following species in the number and per- 
centages indicated: 


Species Number Rate Total Percentage 

WEHGCRS  cncrescsccsecs 351 $8.00 each $ 2,808.00 3.0% 

Red foxes .......s0+ 2,991 sa. * 5,982.00 6.4% 

Grey foxes ........ 4,530 Zoo" 9,060.00 9.7% 

Weasels ....cccccccvses 50,548 a * 75,812.00 80.9% 
SOU viicsc $93,662.00 


The annual average administrative cost from 1915-1935 was ap- 
proximately $9,000.00. The figure for the “average” year 1922-23 
was $9,637.60 which may be itemized as below: 


Salastew Gap We isisicccscccssvuntiaictcseatishelimencasnianhiiges $7,345.50 
PRORRD  .ccevitsnscincesoecccietitesclinllaaindh ceclaietaitaticnleidgdia ia daeeessiaaadl 749.20 
TTAVOHAE GEPGRCCS q..ckccmnitlatcsdinniidaamiaain 693.50 
AE CURES CRDGIS OB: casiccdigs Gitsecseeisvecsessceenes 849.40 

TORI, sccsinsasesnsncrsisisteasihiaaibaileleiiathdidiiliitiiaal ir allied $9,637.60 


(Continued on page 16) 














HE general impression is that the 
Eastern United States, at the time of 
the coming of the white man, was 
covered by an unbroken forest in which wild- 
life abounded. Ecologists know that there is 
something wrong with that picture; either 
the forest had openings or wildlife was not 
abundant. [t is probable that enthusiastic 
statements as to the number of deer, bison, 
and other animals must be thought of in 
relation to the scanty human population of 
the period. Then there seemed a wealth of 
game for every hunter, but certainly as peo- 
ple increased game dwindled. 


Open Forests 


Nevertheless, there were in the beginning 
large aggregate numbers of the kinds of 
wildlife of most interest to man, and this 
must be taken as an important basic fact in 
connection with the appraisal of reports on 
the nature of the forest. Biologists know that 
an open type of woodland supports more 
wildlife than a dense forest. Giving weight 
to history as to the abundance of wildlife in 
colonial days, they must conclude that the 
woods were open or that they embraced a 
fair proportion of open areas. 


The primeval forest, of course, was 





Shadbush or June Berry, a xood early producer of relished 
fruit 
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mature; more than that it was over-mature. 
Such a torest is not dense like second- 
growth, but contains openings made by the 
toppling over of senile woodland giants, by 
windfalls, and by the killing of trees by 
lightning or by fires caused by lightning. 
Moreover, in such a forest the tree trunks 
are, in general, well spaced, permitting a fair 
degree of light to reach the ground. 


From both direct and indirect evidence, we 
know that there were openings in the great 
eastern forest. The meadows of the north- 
east, the “glades” of the central mountain 
region, and the “balds” of the southern Ap- 
palachians are topographic features known to 
have been present in those days, There must 
have been marshes or there would have been 
no muskrats or redwinged blackbirds; there 
surely were open grasslands or savannas or 
there would have been no meadowlarks, or 
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sparrows of the grasshopper, Savannah, or 
Henslow’s type. Beavers were numerous and 
widely distributed; their dams make pools 
which fill in and form meadows, the beavers 
thus being driven to other areas where they 
form new ponds that make more meadows. 


So considering all these facts, when we 
read of the bison once being rather numerous 
in Pennsylvania, we envision it as an in- 
habitant of open woods, and of stream val- 
leys, marshes, meadows, and other places 
not densely clothed with trees. Toward the 
end of its existence in Pennsylvania (last 
herd slaughtered, 1779, Snyder County; last 
individual killed, 1810, Northumberland 
County), the bison was forced by persecu- 
tion into wild retreats, but normally, we may 
be sure, it inhabited fairly open tracts. We 
are informed that it fed principally on “cane” 
—no doubt a coarse grass or sedge— a plant 
of the ground cover, and one requiring at 
least fair light for its growth. 


Pennsylvania’s Game 


Pioneer tales of the abundance of wild- 
life, in general, surely indicate that the east- 
ern forest was, in part at least, an open, 
rather than a continuously dense stand, or 
at least that it had plenty of openings. Only 
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Elderberry, a prolific bearer of a summer fruit eaten by 
almost all kinds of wildlife 
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such woodland could provide the ground 
vegetation necessary for the upkeep of bison, 
elk, deer, and turkeys in the numbers claimed 
to exist in the early days. 


All of this is introductory to saying that 
dense forests are usually overrated as 
nurseries for wildlife. They are the natural 
home of certain species, and they are impor- 
tant but they do not have the surpassing 
importance sometimes claimed for them. As 
to furs, we are informed by Dr. W. J. Hamil- 
ton of Cornell University that 80 per cent 
of the New York catch comes from farms. 
Conditions are so similar in Pennsylvania 
that a like condition no doubt prevails, Over 
the United States, in general, the various 
species of quail and rabbits undoubtedly ex- 
ceed all other game in the head taken, and, 
except the snowshoe hare, none of them are 
forest species. 


The situation as it prevails in Pennsylvania 
today can readily be appraised. Analysis of 
the reported head of game taken in the State 
in 1935 (see accompanying table) shows that 
only 37 per cent can fairly be classed as 
forest game. The large majority (62 per cent) 
comes from fields, marshes, beaches, and 
water surfaces, that is from open places. 


The Pennsylvania game kill for 1935 in- 
cludes the following forest and non-forest 
species; Forest—Deer, 70,470; bear, 402; 
varying hares, 8,659; squirrels, 1,193,856; 
turkeys, 4,498; raccoons, 33,579; grouse, 190,- 
955; woodcock, 36,856; a total of 1,539,275 
pieces or 37.31 per cent. 


Non-forest species include—Rabbits, 1,971,- 
505; pheasants, 281,000; quail, 217,247; ducks, 
20,456; shorebirds, 12,390; blackbirds, 83,920; 
a total of 2,586,518 pieces, or 62.69 per cent. 


All the animals here classed as forest game 
require ground growth for their sustenance 
and 6 of the 8 groups depend upon it almost 
exclusively; they must get it from open 
places. To maintain the proportionate head 
of forest game in the Pennsylvania bag re- 
quires maintenance of the 1935 wildlife feed- 
ing capacity of the forested lands, and to 
increase it demands improvement. 


Wildlife does best along forest margins, 
in openings, or in brushy growths. In the 
second growth and other cut-over types we 
have today, the ceaseless surge of all vegeta- 
tion tends to modify, and even to eliminate, 
conditions favorable for wildlife. Hence to 
keep the present stock or to increase it re- 
quires active effort tending to offset the con- 
stant, omnipresent pressure of vegetative 
growth. 


Scattered Cuttings 


Scattering cutting areas as widely as pos- 
sible, and selective thinning and stand im- 
provement work are existing forest practices 
that may be employed to improve carrying 
capacity for wildlife. Extensive mechanical 
brush-cutting and spot-burning are practices, 
used in the southeast but untried here, that 
may have to be adopted where wildlife pro- 
duction is the principal objective, as it should 
be on State Game Lands. 


Where one sees the “deer line,” as one 
may in many Pennsylvania forests, there are 
either too many deer or not enough feed. 
The situation can be adjusted either by re- 
ducing the deer population or by increasing 
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Aspen: one of the best browse plants 





Common Juniper provides excellent cover and a year-round supply of fruit 


the food supply. Which solution is prefer- 
able will have to be decided in each case, 
but on the State Game Refuges, it would 
seem that alterations should always be in 
favor of the deer, in other words, that the 
carrying capacity should be kept at the 
maximum and utilized as far in that direc- 
tion as compatible with a liberal margin of 
safety. 


Some of the suggestions made by the 
writer as to wildlife management resulting 
from a study of State Game Lands in Centre 
County in 1935 are as follows: 


This is an involved question but the es- 
sential facts with respect to a generally 
forested region are contained in the follow- 
ing statement. Recently burned or cut-over 
tracts, that is areas where ground vegeta- 
tion has full light, harbor maximum popula- 
tions of wildlife, Every subsequent growth 


stage insofar as it is accompanied by sup- 
pression of low vegetation has diminished 
carrying capacity for wildlife. Forest, espe- 
cially in dense stands, shades out low vegeta- 
tion including essential cover as well as the 
most important browse, fruit, and seed-pro- 
ducing species, hence is almost a desert for 
many forms of wildlife. 


In chiefly forested lands, therefore, where 
the production of game and other wildlife is 
the primary object, the first duty of the wild- 
life manager is to preserve the openness of 
existing satisfactorily open areas and to open 
radically woodland tracts where the canopy 
now is suppressing or has suppressed shrub- 
by and herbaceous vegetation. 

Specifically systems of fire lanés may be 
installed, the lanes being made much wider 
than in ordinary forestry practice, say up to 


(Continued on page 8) 
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2 hundred feet, and then kept fairly clear by 
brushing operations as frequently as may be 
required. 


On lands primarily for game, the forest 
canopy should be opened so that areas of 
one or two acres in every 10 to 12 will admit 
enough light to permit restoration of the 
ground cover. This vegetation will volunteer 
as soon as light is available but its advent 
may be hastened by disking the land after 
partial or complete clearing. 


Fire lanes and slashings may be made 
quickly by the use of a heavy tractor and 
brush-cutter, the litter being burned later 
when sufficiently dry. Advance preparation 
of wide fire lanes, the services of an ample 
crew of men, and choice of conditions under 
which only slow-burning is possible are 
necessary if burning is to be kept under ade- 
quate. control, which is all important. 


If continued provision of work for many 
men is an objective, the vegetation of cut- 
over and burned-over tracts as well as that 
in fire lanes may be kept at any desired stage 
by systematic cutting with brush hooks. In 
such operations sparing valuable species that 
do not make fruit until they have reached a 
certain height would be advisable. 


Releases Essential 


A perennial process of selective thinning 
would go tar toward making Centre County 
game lands more productive of wildlife, For 
instance it would pay to “release” every wild 
apple tree, cutting down any competitive 
growths so that the apples will have all the 
light they need to produce full crops of the 
leaves, buds, and fruit that are so valuable 
to wildlife. 


A degree of preferential treatment is 
justifiable also in the case of hawthorns, and 
some of the superabundant oaks can well be 
removed so that shadbushes and dogwoods 
will receive the light they require for healthy 
growth and production of good crops of 
fruit. Among the most valuable of other 
fruits present are blackberry, raspberry, 
grape, blueberry, and elder. Beech is not too 
common, and as it fruits best when given 
plenty of light many beech trees also can 
well be “released.” 


Certain Species Curbed 


As applied to browse species, scrub oak 
should be preferred to the other oaks, and 
under almost any circumstances some of the 
abundant tree oaks can well be sacrificed to 
make way for aspen, birch, hawthorn, and 
apple. If the suggestion to keep certain 
burned and cut-over areas in low vegetation 
is accepted, trimming should be severe 
enough to insure that sweetfern, New Jersey 
tea, and scrub oak are not reduced in quan- 
tity by shading. 


A sufficient number of the mast producing 
trees must be allowed to mature so as to 
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keep up normal production of their valuable 
food crop, but even in this case it must be 
remembered that they will thrive better and 
yield more in well opened stands where 
there is plenty of light. 


As to cover, extensive yet not endless, 
close growths of laurel and rhododendron 
may well be preserved. These plants are 
shade resistant so are not necessarily in- 
jured by occasional overtopping trees, as for 
instance, white pine and hemlock, themselves 
valuable above-ground cover. Except wherein 
extended pure stands, it will be advisable 
to preserve all evergreen cover. Besides the 
evergreens, the scrub oak is no doubt the 
best of the cover plants present, Apple and 
hawthorn in thickets also are good, and the 
denser such growths as those of blackberry, 
raspberry, and rose, are, the better. 


Cover may be improved also by the piling 
up of parts of fallen trees or by cutting to 
provide brush piles. These are best when 
somewhat open and may well be numerous. 
Cutting half-way through small oaks and 
bending them over until the branches touch 
the ground is a way of forming good cover. 
Most of the trees live and provide shelter 
winter and summer. Such cover is improved 
by planting in it locally available vines as 
greenbrier, grape, Virginia-creeper, bitter- 
sweet, or honeysuckle. 


Field and Forest Foods 


So far preservation or modification of the 
existing environment has been considered. 
We may now turn our attention to processes 
that involve the bringing in of something 
supplementary or additional. Suggestions in 
this respect for the various groups of wild- 
life utilities follow: 


Browse—Arborvitae, juniper, mountain 
ash, locust, basswood (possibly present), 
elderberry (present but should be increased), 
snowberry, honeysuckle (possibly present). 

Herbage—Will be treated under feed 
patches and field culture. 


Mast-producers—Hazel well be in- 


creased in quantity. 


can 


Fruit-producers—Juniper, mulberry, moun- 
tain ash, chokeberry (present but should be 
increased), apple, hawthorn, holly (both 
evergreen and deciduous), bittersweet, Vir- 
ginia-creeper (this and the preceding prob- 





REPORT YOUR GAME KILL 
PROMPTLY. OUR RE- 
STOCKING PROGRAM DE- 
PENDS GREATLY ON SUCH 
INFORMATION. PLEASE 
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ably present but should be increased), aralia, 
sourghum, cranberry-tree, sheepberry, hon- 
eysuckle. 


Seed-producers—Wild millet, partridge pea, 
locust, sunflower. See also under feed patches 
and field culture. 

Cover—Juniper, arborvitae, holly (ever- 
green), bittersweet, Virginia-creeper, honey- 
suckle (the last three groups probably pres- 


ent but worthy of increase). 


Late Winter Fruits 


Late winter and early spring are the sea- 
sons of greatest scarcity of food for wildlife 
and special attention should be given to in- 
creasing the food supply available at that 
time. Plants retaining fruit at these seasons 
that were observed in Centre County or 
have been recommended herein for cultiva- 
tion include: Juniper, red cedar, greenbrier, 
apple, hawthorn, chokeberry, rose, sumac, 
holly, bittersweet, Virginia-creeper, winter- 
green, partridgeberry, honeysuckle, cran- 
berry tree, sheepberry, and maple-leaved 
viburnum. 


Of these, apple and hawthorn because of 
their great value as producers of relished 
browse, buds, and fruits should be given 
special attention. Lists of kinds known to 
hold fruit until March in Massachusetts and 
New York, a trait they will no doubt retain 
if established in Pennsylvania, will appear in 
an early issue of the Game News. 


Feed Patches 


Of the native game species of Centre 
County, only the wild turkey would be 
much benefited by maintenance of small feed 
patches, and it is difficult to imagine how 
such patches could be made available to wild 
turkeys and at the same time protected from 
rabbits and deer. 


If the authorities interested in game pres- 
ervation have control of open fields on 
abandoned farms or care to prepare similar 
areas and give them annual attention, sup- 
plementary feed crops could be produced in 
sufficient quantity to resist extirpation by 
wildlife. Ten to twenty acre patches would 
be advisable and rye, millet, buckwheat, and 
clovers sown. Both the rye and clover might 
volunteer enough so as not to require new 
sowing every year. Such crops would be 
valuable to deer, rabbits, turkeys, and grouse. 


If there are abandoned fields it is desired 
to devote to brushy growth, thorough burn- 
ing will discourage the present weedy rough 
and give tree and shrub seedlings a chance. 


The value of a good example to private 
landholders should not be overlooked, nor 
should the possibilities of increasing the in- 
come of submarginal farms and of counties 
embracing many such farms, through mak- 
ing the countryside more inviting to tourists, 
and the game lands more attractive to 
hunters. 
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THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


INCE the August 1936 issue of the Game 
News, when the last report on the ac- 
quisition of State Game Lands was 
made, title has been secured for 13 additional 
tracts, totaling 9,201.4 acres. This brought 
the aggregate area of State Game Lands 
bought and paid for to date to 516,608 acres, 
distributed through 52 of the 67 counties of 
the State. 
The tracts for which title has passed into 
the Commonwealth since August are: 


Centre County, Rush Township. A tract containing 2,064.6 
acres purchased from the Philipsburg Coal and Land Com- 
pany, adjoining and now part of State Game Lands No. 
$3, comprising 11,907.7 acres. 

Westmoreland County, St. Clair Township. 120.1 acres pur- 
chased from J. M. Trimble, adjoining State Game Lands 
No. 42, now containing 4,726.1 acres, 

Wyoming County, Forkston Township. A tract known as the 
South Mountain Settlement, containing 191.9 acres, pur- 


chased from Jesse White. This partly cleared tract helps 
to square up the boundaries of State Game Lands No. 57, 
now comprising 24,622.3 acres. 


Erie County, Summit and Green Townships. 335.2 acres of old 
farms acquired from the Erie County Commissioners, which 
became part of State Game Lands No. 109, now contain- 
ing 950.9 acres. 

Somerset County, Lower Turkeyfoot Township. An old farm 
containing 142.9 acres purchased from Lucy Steyer. This 
tract lies within State Game Lands No. 111, now con- 
taining 5.8263 acres. 

Clearfield County, Chest Township. William Schrock and 
others conveyed 82.4 acres, 30 acres of which could be 
tilled, adjoining State Game Lands No. 120, now contain- 
ing 999.7 acres. 

Crawford County, Steuben Township. 158.5 acres acquired 
from the Ariana §S. Kennedy Estate, which became part 
of State Game Lands No. 122, now containing 797.1 acres. 

Bradford County, South Creek and Springfield Townships. 
Five old farms constituting ideal rabbit and pheasant ter- 
ritory, purchased from the following, and now designated 
State Game Lands No. 123: E. Horton Berry 89.5 acres; 
Annie P. Holcombe 195.5 acres; Ralph R. Harkness 82.8 
acres; Fred DeWaters and others 252.5 acres; Stephen Lewis 
Heirs 100.6 acres—total 720.9 acres. 

Franklin and Fulton Counties, Warren, Peters, Ayr and 
Thompson Townships. 5,384.9 acres lying on Tuscarora and 
Dickeys Mountains in good turkey territory, purchased from 
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Robert G. Alexander. This tra i 
Game Lands No. 134. s tract will be designated State 


The Commission at its meeting October 
8, 1936 approved the purchase of 16 tracts 
totaling 11,470 acres. Purchase contracts 
have been entered into for all but one of 
these tracts. The purchases approved at the 


October meeting include the following: 


Huntingdon County, Union and Shirley Townships. 2,797 acres 
offered by the Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, upon 
which an Auxiliary State Game Refuge has been main- 
tained since 1925. This tract adjoins and will become part 
of State Game Lands No. 71, now containing 2,011 acres. 
Wild turkeys, in addition to other forest game species, are 
fairly abundant in this section of the State. 

Carbon County, Kidder Township. 439 acres offered by Jacob 
C. Loose and the Jacob A. Loose Estate. This tract ad- 
joins 2,340 acres approved for purchase at a _ previous 
meeting of the Game Commission. Forest game species, in- 
cluding deer and ruffed grouse, are reasonably abundant 
in this section of Carbon County. 

Fayette County, Wharton Township. Two tracts, containing 
respectively 593.3 acres and about 100 acres, offered by 
the Receiver for the Citizens Title and Trust Company 
of Uniontown and W. A. and Mary E. White. These tracts 
connect with State Game Lands No. 51, now containing 
7,116 acres. This section of Fayette County is a natural 
habitat for forest game species, including deer and ruffed 
grouse. 

Lycoming County, Lewis Township. 2,150 acres offered by 
Messrs. Caprio and Grieco. This tract lies within a great 
expanse of mountain territory and is a natural habitat for 
various forest game species. 

Bucks County, Rockhill Township. Two tracts, containing 
respectively 145 and 4.5 acres, offered by the Rock Hill 
Granite Company and S. L. Musselman. Ringnecked phea- 
sants, rabbits and squirrels are reported fairly abundant 
in this section of the State, and deer and ruffed grouse 
are occasionally seen. 

Fulton County, Belfast Township. 367 acres offered by Nicho- 
las Snyder. This is partly farm land in a section where 
wild turkeys, deer, rabbits and other small game are com- 
monly found. The tract adjoins and will become part of 
State Game Lands No. 65, now containing 3,034 acres. 

Monroe County, Tunkhannock Township. 408 acres offered by 
Francis J. and Mary Faust, adjoining 2,340 acres pre- 
viously approved for purchase by the Game Commission, 
most of which lies in Kidder Township, Carbon County. 
Forest game species are reported fairly abundant in that 
section of the State, 

Venango County, Mineral Township. 90 acres offered by Lewis 
B. Hart, about 35 acres of which is farm land. The tract 


adjoins and will become part of State Game Lands No. 
39, now containing 7,220 acres. These lands are within 
rather extensive forest territory where forest game species 
are reasonably abundant. 

Lycoming County, Plunketts Creek Township. 937.8 acres of- 
fered by J. E. Rohrbach and Harry J. Masters. An Auxiliary 
State Game Refuge containing 173 acres has been main- 
tained on this tract since 1926. It lies within a vast ex- 
panse of forest territory wherein forest game species of 
all kinds are reported abundant. 

Columbia County, Briar Creek Township. 100 acres offered 
by the Estate of F. F. Hayman and others, adjoining State 
Game ds No. 55 now containing 1,800 acres. This is 
forest territory populated by forest game species, including 
deer, ruffed grouse, squirrels and rabbits. 

Bradford County, Overton Township. 94 acres offered by 
Charles Wernett, adjoining State Game Lands No. 12 con- 
taining 21,728 acres. A portion of the 94 acre tract has 
been farmed and is adapted to seeding with cereals to pro- 
vide more abundant food for game. 

Armstrong County, Mahoning Township. 1,037 acres offered 
by R. R. Hodgson. This acreage comprises a number of 
old farms, of which at least 100 acres are still tillable. It 
is a natural habitat of both farm and forest game species, 
and is the type of land particularly desirable for game 
purposes, since food and cover improvements are practical 
at not too great expense. 

Elk County, Jones Township. The abandoned right-of-way of 
the Johnsonburg Railroad Company containing 13.25 acres, 
through State Game Lands No. 25. The Railroad Company 
will quit claim this acreage to the Commonwealth for use 
of Game Commission at the nominal consideration of 


$1.00. 

Carbon County, Kidder Township. 2,194.5 acres offered by the 
Broad Street National Bank of Trenton, New Jersey. This 
purchase was approved providing the owner would be will- 
ing to reduce the price asked. This question is still un- 
decided and, therefore, no purchase contract has yet been 
made. 

Including the sixteen tracts listed above; a 
total of 70,000 acres distributed throughout 
the State are now under contract for pur- 
chase. The Commission’s title abstractors 
and surveyors have an unusually large job 
on their hands, for the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the Commission’s interests by see- 
ing to it that the titles are good and that 
the acreage paid for is there, largely depends 
on them. 


REVEGETATING ERODING HILLSIDES 


Note:—Criticisms have been made during the 
past year or so against the collection of berries, 
seeds and nuts in Pennsylvania by the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, some of which are sowed 
in nurseries in this State and some shipped to 
other states, it being feared that the collection of 
large quantities of nuts, etc., would create a 
shortage of food for game in this State. The 
Service was asked for an explanation of its pur- 
poses and an estimate of seed collections and 
plantings. In compliance with that request, Mr. 
Arthur C. McIntyre, Regional Forester of the 
Soil Conservation Service reports as follows: 


E loss of fertile farm lands has 
reached serious proportions. It is esti- 
mated that 3,000,000,000 tons of soil 

material are washed out of the fields and 
pastures of America every year. 

Unrestrained erosion is rapidly building 
a new public domain, an American empire 
of impoverished and worn-out land, stripped 
of its rich surface covering or gullied beyond 
the possibility of practical reclamation. The 
cost to the farmers and ranchers of the 
country amounts to not less than $400,000,- 
000 annually, to say nothing of the stupen- 
dous damage to highways and railways and 
the silting of reservoirs, streams, ditches and 
harbors. 

This appalling wastage is not merely con- 
tinuing, it is speeding up with the removal 
of the absorptive topsoil down to less ab- 
sorptive, less productive, more erosive sub- 
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soil. Over this erosion-exposed material, 
which usually consists of impervious clay, 
rain water flows away faster from millions 
of denuded acres to increase the frequency 
and volume of floods. Rich bottom lands 
are reduced in productivity or ruined out- 
right by overwash of poor subsoil material, 
sand and gravel swept out of the hills. 

The demonstrational land use, soil hus- 
bandry, and moisture conservation program 
of the Soil Conservation Service is being car- 
ried out in nearly every State of the Union. 
Working with individual farmers, in unit 
watersheds, plans are developed for the full- 
est use of the land after considering soil type, 
degree of slope, extent of erosion, type of 
vegetative cover and present land use. Ac- 
tual work in developing the demonstration 
is done in cooperation with the farmer. The 
net results of this coordinated and integrated 
program are thousands of acres of farm 
lands placed under systems of agricultural 
use which will conserve soil and soil mois- 
ture and eventually return multiple benefits 
in land use. 

Recommendations are made for revegetat- 
ing barren, eroding, idle and unproductive 
acres. In the plans for revegetation, provision 
is made for the inclusion of such trees and 
shrubs as will definitely improve environ- 
mental conditions for wildlife. As part of the 
cooperation extended by the Service in cre- 
ating a demonstration of erosion control, 
trees and other woody vegetation are fur- 
nished and planted on the eroding lands of 


the farm by use of C.C.C. labor. Millions: of 
plants are thus used, Nurseries have been 
developed and in addition several million 
seedlings have been purchased from state 
and private nurseries. Seed spot planting is 
being practiced on a large scale. 

During the spring of 1936 there was 
planted by the Soil Conservation Service in 
Pennsylvania, on farms of cooperators, over 
2,500,000 trees, shrubs, and vines. The esti- 
mated amount for planting during the fall 
of 1936 is $2,000,000 and for the spring of 
1937, $5,000,000. A program of this magni- 
tude, concentrated as it is on rather small 
unit watershed areas, cannot help but bene- 
fit game and wildlife in general. It provides 
innumerable much needed game coverts well 
supplied with desirable. foods. 

In order to obtain sufficient planting ma- 
terials it has been necessary to collect large 
amounts of seed within the state and to se- 
cure additional supplies from outside sources. 

During the fall of 1935 there were collected 
in Pennsylvania. about 100,000 pounds of 
seed from 80 species of woody vegetation. 
Wherever sufficient amounts of seed of a de- 
sired species could not be obtained within 
the state, exchanges were arranged with 
neighboring states. Seed from trees and 
shrubs whose fruits are eaten by wildlife 
was collected only along narrow strips, thus 
leaving desirable amounts for food in each 
locality. ii 

The collection program for the fall of 1937 
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FOX BOUNTY HEAVY 


Gray foxes are very plentiful in the north- 
ern counties, judging from the large claims 
presented for bounty during early Novem- 
ber. One claim alone included 76 and anoth- 
er 28. Another individual submitted several 
claims totalling 75 foxes. Many other lesser 
claims also were received. 

Goshawks, too, are being probated in large 
numbers. At this writing (November 12) 
112 have been presented. Few hawks other 
than this big blue darter have been sent in, 
indicating that hunters are apparently learn- 
ing to differentiate between the good and 
bad forms. The Game Commission does not 
look favorably upon the wholesale killing of 
the more beneficial species, even though they 
are not protected. 





SMALL GAME SEASON 


While it is yet too early to recount even 
briefly the results of the small game sea- 
son, at least we can say without the slight- 
est hesitation that the 9:00 o’clock feature 
of the opening day met with the approval 
of most sportsmen, One thing is certain— 
it prevented a lot of accidents and saved a 
lot of game. If it did nothing more than ac- 
complish these two results, it was worth all 
the efforts made to enforce it, and the Com- 
mission feels that only the irresponsible 
hunter or the game hog could believe other- 
wise. 


As predicted, quail were very scare and 
rabbits and squirrels plentiful only in spots. 
Ringneck pheasants, fortunately, were very 
abundant and relieved the burden of a lot 
of shooting of the aforementioned species. 
Good grouse bags were secured in some sec- 
tions; in others few birds were found. The 
wild turkey kill was unusually good through- 
out the entire range of this canny denizen 
of our mountain slopes. All together the 
season can be termed more than fair. 

It reminds us of a very important duty, 
however—that of planning our winter feed- 
ing programs early. Get busy now. Do not 
wait until snow covers the ground to build 
shelters and feeding stations to attract 
game. Prepare and get the game coming to 
your feeding counters early. 





Mr. William L. Finley, nationally known 
lecturer and wildlife photographer will tour 
the eastern part of the United States dur- 
ing January and February and plans to 
spend part of the time in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Finley has made a life’s study of the 
habits of birds and mammals and his lec- 
tures on these subjects, supplemented by 
motion pictures, provide the sort of enter- 
tainment that one seldom sees. 

If any sportsmen’s associations are inter- 
ested in booking Mr. Finley, please contact 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg, Pa. 





Chukar Partridges: These birds may some 
day become popular game birds in Pennsyl- 
vania. They are now being reared at the game 
farms for experimental purposes. 


During September officers of the Game 
Commission collected $1009.00 in fines, most- 
ly for pre-season hunting and hunting with- 
out license. 





WELCOME GUEST 


Ben East, commentator of all game con- 
servation news for the State of Michigan, 
visited the Game Commission’s office dur- 
ing November. Mr. East has succeeded in 
arousing much interest in Michigan’s game 
program through the use of full page news- 
paper spreads devoted entirely to hunting 
and fishing, As a result of this energetic 
campaign he has amassed a big following 
of the more serious thinking sportsmen. 
Michigan newspapers, especially the larger 
Metropolitan publishers, have unanimously 
endorsed his program of game news dis- 
semination. 

Similar weekly service is also available to 
all Pennsylvania newspapers through our 
educational bureau, and all editors are urged 
to use it. 





I wish to congratulate the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania for 
their splendid cooperation in 
the observance of the nine 
o’clock zero hour on the first 
day of the hunting season. As 
a result the number of human 
casualties that occur each 
year during the first day have 
been greatly curtailed, while 
many birds and rabbits were 
preserved for the remainder 
of the season which, in other 
years, would have been shot 
during the early hours of the 
opening day. 

Nicholas Biddle, President 











WHAT DOES HUNTING COST? 


The Game Commission expects at the 
close of the hunting season to mail a quan- 
tity of postal cards to resident and non- 
resident hunters in order to get an idea just 
how much money they spent for food and 
lodging, gas, oil and repairs, guns and am- 
munition, guides, cigarettes and other in- 
cidentals pertinent to their trip afield this 
year. 

We will not have enough cards to include 
all our hunting public. Therefore, we shall 
appreciate it very much if you will furnish 
this information by letter not later than 
January lst. 

Our purpose in amassing this data is to 
arrive at a conservative estimate of the value 
of hunting in Pennsylvania, We feel we 
have been ultra conservative in our esti- 
mates heretofore. 





DEER DAMAGE 


Deer are causing landowners unusual an- 
noyance this winter. Records show that over 
320 were killed in October, of which 299 
were retained for food by farmers. Sixteen 
were turned over to hospitals; five were un- 
fit for use. The damage occurred in thirty- 
two counties. 





THIRTY DAY LIMIT 


Do not forget that bear meat and small 
game may not be kept longer than thirty 
days after the close of the season. In other 
words, December 26 marks the deadline. 
Likewise venison must be diagnosed before 
January 12. 





HUNTERS MORE CAREFUL 


Preliminary reports indicate that hunters 
were far more careful this season than ever 
before. Records up to November 18 show 
that only nine fatalities and 87 non-fatalities 
occurred, compared with 17 fatal and 190 
non-fatal accidents during the same period 
in 1935, 

Field officers and interested sportsmen 
claim that the nine o’clock feature of the 
opening day was largely responsible for this 
notable decrease. Many hunters liked the 
delayed opening so much that they are now 
advocating it for the large game season next 
year, 

One hunter was prosecuted to the utmost 
for having killed another in mistake for 
game. He was James Sweeney, thirty-five 
year old high school teacher of Clarion, who 
pleaded guilty to having fired the shot that 
killed Harry Clinger, sixty-four year old 
Clarion County farmer. 

Judge Harry M. Rimer sentenced Clinger 
to pay $1,000 fine, placed him on parole for 
five years, and ordered a ten year revoca- 
tion of his hunting license. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. How fast does a loon swim under water? 


A. The answer is based on observations by 
C. A. Harwell, Park Naturalist, Yosemite 
Nature Notes, who clocked a bird over 
known distances. Fourteen distinct dives 
yield an average of 194 feet per dive, 
travelled at an average speed of 56 sec- 
onds. Reduced to more generally under- 
stood terms, this means that the bird 
swam under water at the rate of 3.1 miles 
per hour, or a good walking speed for a 
man. 


.Where are the State Game 

cated? 

.In Lycoming, Juniata, Lawrence and 

Montgomery Counties. 

Are elk increasing in Pennsylvania? 

. No, and for the reason that they are bare- 
ly holding their own, the season is closed 
on them. 

Q.Is it legal to participate in the killing of 
more than six deer? 

A. Yes. 

Q.If you participate in the killing of five 
deer, then go home with the idea of hunt- 
ing later on in the season, is it legal to 
participate in the killing of another, or 
the sixth, deer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Must you have a roster to hunt big game? 

A 


.Parties of two or more must have a 
roster. 


Farms lo- 
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FIELD NOTES 


A doe deer, hit by a truck in Monroe 
County, gave birth to twin fawns, a buck 
and a doe. The animal died shortly after- 
wards. — Martin D. Martz, East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. 


A wild mallard successfully hatched and 
reared nine ducklings in Carbon County, 
proving beyond doubt that the small lakes 
in the northeastern part of the State attract 
these waterfowl during the nesting season. 
—Martin D. Martz, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Sportsmen are asked to report any un- 
usual deer conditions in the territory they 
hunt this season. We would like to know 
how the animals appear physically, whether 
they are scare or abundant, and how much 
food is available for them. 


Many farmers left 10 to 12 inches of stub- 
ble in their fields this year, thus providing 
better feeding and hiding places for game. 


Deer-chasing dogs must be kept out of 
the woods. Your cooperation is needed to 
help our officers curb this menace. Last win- 
ter hundreds of deer were killed by stray 
dogs, which were unusually vicious because 
of their extreme hunger. 
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PUT GRIT AND LOTS OF IT 
IN YOUR FEEDING SHEL- 
TERS THIS WINTER. 


Be sure to sight in your rifle before you 
go deer hunting. Many a prize trophy has 
escaped because of poorly adjusted sights. 


Walter Roy, Lancaster County shot a 
squirrel with a wire fastened to its neck. 
Apparently it had been caught in a snare. 
The snare is an illegal device for the tak- 


ing of rabbits, squirrels, and all fur-bearing 
animals, 


Edward Weaver of Camp Hill, Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, reported on Oc- 
tober 8, a late nesting of the Mourning 
Dove. At that time there was one young, 
about ten days old, in the nest. 


Would the domestic guinea make a good 
game bird? What do our readers think about 
it? 


Mr. W. J. Knobloch, New Castle, Pa., and 
a party of fifteen had the rare experience 
of watching beavers at play in a dam in 
Bailey Run, Potter County, At one time the 
largest of four beavers actually nosed the 
flashlight held by Mr. Knobloch. One little 
fellow would swim into the current at the 
spillway and catch hold of the old one’s tail, 
riding thus to the upper end of the dam. 
There it would dismount and start playing 
around in the water until it would get to 
the spillway, then the Beaver Tail Taxi 
would be hailed and the ride to safer waters 
again undertaken. 


Nimble footwork saved two road work- 
ers from injury when they engaged in a 
game of tag around a stump with an in- 
furiated buck last week near the Game 
Refuge at Rector, Westmoreland County. 

With only the stump as protection against 
the rushes of the aroused buck, the agility 
and alertness of the two men were at a 
premium. Finally the frustrated animal gave 
it up as a bad job and left, much to the re- 
lief of the men. 





0. M. Pinkerton, Sam Froehlich, and Harold Plasterer, Chief 
Bounty Clerk with 28 gray foxes presented for bounty by 
H. L. Morrison, of R. D. 2, Clearfield 





E. S. Conord and G. H. Coates, Chester County hunters, having their 

licenses checked by Game Officials Harold Carrol and J. B. Sedam 

Note the safety zone sign warning hunters not to shoot within 150 
yards of buildings. 
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CLEANING YOUR RIFLE 


Rust in a gun barrel is caused almost en- 
tirely by a chemical in the primer that burns 
to something similar to table salt—this being 
potassium chloride while table salt is sodium 
chloride. Spray the barrel with finely divi- 
ded particles of either, let the moisture in 
the air get more than 60% saturation or 
“humidity,” and you get brine, And if you 
don’t know what brine does to bright steel, 
make the test for yourself, but not in your 
pet barrel 

The way to get salt out of a thing is by 
using water, not oil, perfume or fancy names. 
The safe way is an aqueous solution or emul- 
sion that contains water but won’t rust. Hot 
water with soap or soda is entirely effective, 
but may rust gun parts or barrel if not en- 
tirely removed. The best cleaner for high- 
power rifles is Chloroil, invented by Dr. 
Huff of the Bureau of Mines, an aqueous 
solution. Hoppe No. 9 is very Satisfactory, 
but with high-power rifles requires a second 
cleaning within a-day. or two, showing that 
entire removal of the salt was not made in 
the first cleaning. Hoppe ig gafe to leave in 
the bore, Chloroil should be temoved within 
a few days and bore coatéd& With a good oil. 

Safetipaste, applied h the bore still hot, 
will save cleaning the gun: for several days 
after corrosive primer$ a@m@ften is safe to 
let go indefinitely, Oil is not a gun cleaner 
after corrosive primers, and oil will.not pre- 
vent rust forming underneath it,” keep that 
in mind. Kerosene is the best remover of 
fouling or rust from a bad barrel, but not 
to leave in a barrel Ordinary medium grade 
steel wool, bought from a hardware store 
in packages, is the handiest remover of lead 
from a shotgun barrel or 
a light coat of rust that 






The Bucktails of Venango County can look 
back with pride upon what has been accom- 
plished by them during 1936. 


Under the leadership of W. E. (Bill) 
Hughes, the club has taken its place among 


those that really do things. During January, 
February and March, the boys put on a 
gigantic feeding program. In March and 
April the club purchased and released 520 
rabbits at a cost of $500.00. 

May found the boys, 400 strong, gathered 
around the banquet tables with their ladies, 
enjoying one of the most perfect evenings 
spent. After partaking of a well filled plate, 
it was their pleasure to hear talks from 
Game Commissioner Bob Lamberton, and 
Game Supervisors Jay ‘Gilford and Hayes 
Englert, An amateur hour put on by mem- 
bers, coupled with dancing, rounded out an 
evening that will be long remembered. 

On September 21, the Club held its Field 
Meet, and on October 31 the Bucktail Beagle 
Trials are run. 

November and December are finally here. 
These are your days, fellow sportsmen, but 
let us keep in mind that seed must be left 
for another day—be conservative in your 
shooting—and at the end be able to say, “I 
was a real sportsman.” 

Let us urge members 
who do not get the Pennsylvania Game 
News, to give it some thought. Here we 
have a magazine published by the Game 
Commission which keeps us posted on what 
they are doing for us. 


of the Bucktails 


Dr. E. K. Tingley’s liver and white point- 
er, Hexer’s Carolina Jack, won the all-age 
stake event at Indiantown Gap, Lebanon 
County, November 9, in the Eastern Win- 





may be starting. Put a 
few drops of oil on the 


ners Field Trials. 

A run-off was necessary before Tingley’s 
dog—winner of the National Pheasant cham- 
pionship—was accorded the triumph over 
Dr, H. F. Longsdorf’s Gee-Whiz, its brace 
mate. Dr. Tingley is from Marietta, Pa, 
and Dr. Longsdorf is Commissioner of Game, 
State of New Jersey. 

Hollyford Doc, owned and handled by 


Robert Shinn, of Mt. Holly, N. J., won the 
shooting dog stake. Clark’s Valley Dan, 
owned and handled by W. J. Rockey, of 


Harrisburg, placed second. This big white 
and chestnut setter dog had two finds which 
he handled without a fault and finished 
beautifully. 

The Derby Stake was won by H. Watson’s 
Tommy Boy, a liver and white pointer, Tom- 
my was off like a shot and kept up his kill- 
ing pace during the entire time he was down. 
Tommy Boy also won the Derby Stake of 
the Capitol City Field Trial Association held 
but a short time ago on the same course. 
Had he not turned in the race that he did, 
Lively Peggy, black, white, and ticked setter 
would have taken honors away from him, 
for this little setter bitch, owned and han- 
dled by D. H, Snively, of Hagerstown, Md.,, 
had a merry way of going and ran an indus- 
trious heat. 





The Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League recently sponsored a Junior Organiz- 
ation composed of members from ten to fif- 
teen years of age. They are under the juris- 
diction of clubs holding membership in the 
County Association. The young men will be 
taught the proper use of firearms, and how 
best to protect wildlife and feed it in severe 
weather. 





The Lancaster County 
Fish and Game Associa- 











steel wool. 

Don’t bother. cleaning 
after firing with *rustless 
primers, merely coat bore 
with a good oil—and 
buddy, don’t think all ad- 
vertised oils are good oils; 
get oil, not spavin cure 
or furniture polish. Don’t 
bother with anything 
after rustless primer, lu- 
bricated lead bullet stuff 
in rimfire. 

Don’t try to clean cor- 
rosive primer residue with 
oil, and don’t let the gun 
go overnight. Follow di- 
rections, use a cleaner 








that is worth something 
for cleaning, and never 














mind claims or loud 
smells as proof of virtue 
in a cleaning preparation 




















—Capt. E, C. Crossman 
in Natural Sportsman. 


Common empty shell case converted into a feeder. 


tion recently held a 
Buffalo Supper and Jam- 
boree with approximately 
600 persons in attendance. 
Following the _— supper, 
motion pictures were 
shown by a representa- 
tive of the Commission. 





George Adams, of 
Gratz, Pennsylvania, live- 
bird champion of Penn- 
sylvania, retained his 
title Saturday, October 
31, against an_ all-star 
field in a shoot at the 
Shamokin Valley Gun 
and Country Club. 

Adams, together with 
Jim Fine, Bristol; Alex 
Schwartz, Philadelphia, 
and Roy Dunkelberger, 
Reading, were tied with 
a perfect score at the end 
of the regular 20 bird 
shoot. In the shootoff, 
however, Mr. Adams 
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scored another pertect to 
nose out his opponents. 





There are sixty-five 
clubs affiliated with the 
Schuylkill County Sports- 
men’s Association, rep- 
resenting over 20,000 lo- 
cal nimrods. Some clubs 
boast memberships of 
four and five hundred. 





LOST 

One male ’Coonhound 
on October 5. Answers 
to the name of “Buck.” 
Bore Lehigh County 
License No. 802. 6 years 
old. Tan and white. Any- 
one having knowledge of 
the whereabouts of this 
dog should communicate 
with the owner Mr. 
Michael Scholtis, Cemen- 
ton, Pa., or the Editor. 





FOUND 
Mr. Frank Loeffler, 
Harleysville, Pa., found a beagle hound Fri- 
day evening, November 6. The dog had a 
Perry County 1936 license, the number being 
1394. The owner should contact Mr. Loeffler 
immediately. 





The members of the Adams County Fish 
and Game Association took action along two 
courses at their October meeting for the 
purpose of conserving and building up the 
small game population in the county. 

They endorsed a plan for the establish- 
ment of a 158 acre auxiliary small game 
refuge, near Seven Stars, and appointed a 
committee to raise funds to be used to pur- 
chase game for stocking sections of the 
county. 





More than sixty bird dog fanciers were on 
hand for the first grouse trials, sponsored 
by the newly organized Black Forest Grouse 
Trial Club, Lycoming County. The galleries 
were large and enthusiastic, and everyone 
is looking forward to a bigger and better 
Trial next year, 





Did you ever drag a 355 lb. black bear 
over about two miles of rugged trail in the 
dark? If you didn’t, then ask Game Com- 
missioner Robert Lamberton of Franklin 
how he felt after he helped his two com- 
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Photo Courtesy O. M. Deibler 


This little girl loves her Bag-Pipe—in fact it’s the only brand she will chew. She 
is a great pet at the Fisherman’s Paradise, Center County. 


panions, H. L. Buchanan and “Doc” Wag- 
ner, lug it in. 
Mr. Buchl&iian stopped the black beauty, 
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as nice an all round spec- 
imen as I’ve ever seen, 
but he himself was stop- 
ped when it came to get- 
ting his trophy to camp. 

The lucky nimrod, a 
well-known Franklin un- 
dertaker, came in for his 
fair share of razzing, and 
Commissioner Lamber- 
ton kidded him unmer- 
cifully, telling him it was 
the first and last time he 
would ever be pall bear- 
er for a bear. 


After getting bruin as 
far as the road, the trio 
were well nigh exhausted 
and one of them headed 
for camp for assistance. 
Our host, Carl Benson, 
and several friends an- 
swered the S. O. S. and 
the bear was soon hauled 
into camp. 

Other members of the 
party included “Al” 
Brightmyer and Mills Patton of Ford City. 
—Anonymous. 





Hunters Look before you shoot—Avert these tragedies of the woods— 
Be Good Sportsmen, 


Below is an ingenious device patented by S. Paul Baker, member of the New Cumberland Sportsmen’s Association. 
The synthetic bunny is made of sheet iron or other metal, and is propelled across a cable which passes behind a row 
of corn shocks. The shocks are about 20 ft. apart and the rabbit passes behind them slow or fast, depending upon 
how hard the boy pulls the “spring,” which in this case is an old inner tube. 
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WILD TURKEY 


By N. R. CASILLO 


of Cowan’s Gap and our bags totalled only two grouse, one 
fox squirrel, and a small opossum that I was endeavoring to 
take back home alive. It was noon so we stopped for a snack 
while the two dogs took a much needed rest. It was still early 
in the season and the going was hot. 
“We've got to do better than this,” remarked Harry Short as 
he endeavored to hold a piping-hot cup of coffee. 
“Shooting is terrible,” agreed his twin brother George. 


I maintained a discreet silence for I had bagged one of the 
grouse and the squirrel, not to mention the capture of the 
oppossum. 

“Tf this blamed wind would blow itself out it wouldn’t be so 
bad,” Harry grumbled as he hastily placed the offending cup on a 
convenient log, and gingerly snapped his fingers. 

In the middle of the afternoon the wind subsided and the dogs 
did better work. On a mountain side in a thicket of haws and hem- 
lock we put up a covey that easily totalled a dozen birds. The dogs 
were lost in the thick cover so we had no warning of the birds’ 
presence. They exploded in all directions, their roaring take-offs 
reverberating in the narrow valley like a sustained drum roll. 
Again I was lucky enough to connect thereby closing my books 
for the day, so far as grouse were concerned. 

George also connected with one of the elusive targets, the bird 
shedding what appeared like a peck of feathers, but it set its wings 
and slanted down the hillside, crossed a small stream and then 
crumpled. I venture to say that the bird covered the greater part 
of the distance on wings rigidly set in death. 

After the excited dogs found George’s bird my companions de- 
cided to try for one or two more of the scattered covey, while I 
planned to work back toward the parked car and hunt a promis- 
ing patch of squirrel timber through which we had passed earlier 
in the day. 

On the way back I flushed eight grouse, half of which pre- 
sented easy shots, In fact, one actually flew into a nearby tree, 
scrutinized me and then hopped off to another and so on; thrice 
repeating the performance with disasterous effects on my blood 
pressure. That seems to be the usual break after one has bagged 
his limit. 

The squirrel wood proved more extensive than had been my 
first impression, and consisted chiefly of large oaks, beeches, and 
occasional hemlocks; magnificent specimens that had somehow 
been spared. 

After a brief survey I climbed farther up the mountain and made 
myself comfortable against a massive bole of a giant beech which 
overlooked a small mountain rill, and a considerable portion of the 
opposite slope. Over to my right, bridging a deep gully, lay what 
remained of an ancient hemlock, its immense stump so close to 
me that I could touch it, and incidentally, affording me excellent 
cover on that side. With my gun across my knees I settled back 
to listen to the furtive noises of the lesser woodsfolk, and more 
important, to get a crack at a squirrel or two. 

Scarcely two minutes had passed when I was startled by bits 
of bark falling on my hat. Cautiously I raised my head in time 
to receive an eye full of nut shells that a pesky red squirrel was 
chewing off of a beechnut. With tantalizing deliberation he slowly 


whic early morning we had tramped the ridges in the vicinity 





consumed the nut before scampering off on more important 
business. 

A little later I became aware of a movement just within the field 
of vision of my right eye. By a great deal of straining and rolling 
I finally maneuvered that organ to a point where I could vaguely 
see the same or another pesky piny attempting to get a close-up 
view of my right ear, With an inaudible groan I again relaxed and 
settled back to give my full attention to the business at hand. 

At the end of thirty minutes my patience was exhausted and I 
was ready to move. And that, I might add, is the almost irresist- 
ible temptation with which the squirrel hunter is confronted. If 
he does move, invariably it’s at a time when the quarry is just 
about to disclose itself. With an effort I suppressed the desire. 

While watching the acrobatic gyrations of a flock of chickadees, 
I was attracted by an uncertain movement a considerable distance 
down the valley and close to the edge of the stream. At that point 
grew a copse of alders, making vision dim and uncertain so that 
I was not quite positive that I had seen a movement at all. It 
may have been a caprice of the imagination, nevertheless I kept 
the spot under close surveillance. 

Dusk was slowly settling in that wild mountain ravine and I 
was ready to call it a day, when from behind the alder thicket ap- 
peared the shadowy figure of a large bird. 

Wild turkey was the first thing that flashed in my mind. I could 
feel thé blood pounding in my ears as I watched it slowly pick its 
way up the ravine, Then, to my unbounded amazement, five more 
of the wraith-like creatures appeared, each in its turn; as dramatic 
an episode as I have ever witnessed. There was no question in 
my mind now. They were turkeys. The first I had ever seen in 
their native haunts. 

My heart played strange tricks as I attempted to efface myself 
from the landscape, The flock continued its leisurely way upstream 
until the nearest bird was not more than seventy-five yards away. 
For the first time since seeing them I thought of my gun. But what 
could number six shot do at such a distance? Shaking like an aspen 
leaf I waited with the hope that they would approach within effec- 
tive range. 

My fervent prayers were not answered for they swerved to the 
right, worked across the stream and disappeared from my vision 
behind the hemlock stump. I couldn’t possibly follow them visually 
unless I moved, and I was afraid to do that. So crouching still 
closer to the ground I waited, hoping that they would again feed 
in my direction, 

In the meanwhile, at various intervals I heard the sibilant “swish- 
swish-swish” of great wings. Once I thought that I heard a quer- 
ulous call but dismissed the idea as fantastic. I was consumed with 
curiosity and excitement but decided to wait a little longer before 
making any move. 

Suddenly, the sylvan silences were ruptured by the thunder of 
beating wings and almost simultaneously by the deafening roar of 
a shotgun. Stunned at the sudden turn in events, I jumped to my 
feet and quickly ran around to the other side of the stump. A short 
distance away one of the birds was beating its life out on the forest 
floor, mortally wounded by the mysterious hunter. 

As I stood there debating on my next move I perceived a man 
bounding through the forest in the direction of the now stilled 
turkey. Upon reaching it he gave a wild 
whoop and yelled: “I got him!” And again, 
“whoopee!” Of course I _ recognized 
George’s voice, for that’s who it was, the 
lucky stiff. In another minute Harry joined 
us. What a wild trio. 

Interrupted by a lot of lusty back 
thumping they explained that they had 
spied the birds shortly after I had left 


(Continued on page 16) 


The photographer failed to get a picture 
of a deer crossing the road, but when he 
turned to get into his car, this is what he 
saw. 
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Game is becoming so plentiful on Utah ranges the livestock 
industry is threatened, that state planning board reported recently. 

The number of deer in the state increased from 11,466 in 1920 
to 100,000 in 1934, when the last census was taken. 


Quail, for the first time in history, were stocked this year by 
the State Game and Fish Department in Georgia. Fifty pairs of 
these birds, raised on the state game farm, were released by one 
of the county sportsmen’s associations. 

The birds were given full protection during the shooting season 
this year in order to bring them through the winter in fine shape 
for the breeding season next spring. 

Georgia officials believe it is impossible for them or for any 
state department to produce on a game farm, shooting stock for 
the public. State game farms can 
be expected to produce but breed- 
ing stock alone. This breeding 
stock when released in the wild 
must be relied upon to produce 
a shooting stock at a more reason- 
able cost. Released birds must be 
protected for at least one year in 
order to give them an opportunity 
to increase and multiply and re- 
duce the state’s per head invest- 
ment in them. 


The thirty-seventh annual sum- 
mary of the Federal, State, and 
Canadian provincial game laws, 
recently published by the Biolog- 
ical Survey, states that the major- 
ity of hunters nowadays realize 
that no game means no hunting, 
and that the future of their sport 
depends upon the conservation of 
breeding stocks. The restoration 
of habitat is necessary to a future 
game supply, but an adequate 
breeding stock is indispensable. 
Laws are made to carry out this 
essential part of a constructive 
program for the restoration of 
wildlife, and they are preparing 
the way for a happier future for 
hunters. 


To prevent ivy and sumac poi- 
soning if you are exposed, apply 
a neutralizing salt (ferric choride 
or ferrous sulphate) preferably, 
or soap and water or alcohol; then 
wash or clean all clothes or other objects which may have come 
in contact with the poison. 

If the poison has been contracted, bathe the skin in extremely 
hot water to relieve the itching. Strong solutions of baking soda, 
Epsom salts, photographers’ hypo applied to loose bandages, or 
the various preventives, are also said to relieve the itching. 

Zinc oxide ointment may hasten the healing after the scabs have 
formed, but do not use it or any other ointment or salve during 
the early stages, as they may only spread the poisoning. 

Severe cases of the infection should be treated by a physician. 





NEW LITERATURE 
Governmental Problems in Wild Life Conservation, by Robert 
H. Connery. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law No. 


411. 250 pp. Columbia University Press, New York, 1935. Price, 
$3.25. 





This full grown leopard which was shot recently in the moun- 
tains near St. Clairsville, Bedford county, after terrorizing that 
region for some days, killing cattle and frightening people. 
G. G. Hall of Bedford, who killed the leopard, is shown to the 
left of the animal. J. C. Syster, 

leopard escaped, is to the right. 


The thirty-sixth annual directory of national and statewide or- 
ganizations and their officials, published by the Biological Survey, 
shows a growth of interest in wildlife as reflected in the continuing 
increase in the number of organizations concerned with its pro- 
tection. 

Copies of the directory may be obtained at five cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Deer are migrating from Western Pennsylvania into Ohio. On 
October 12, several Cleveland squirrel hunters observed a large 
buck near Geneva, Ohio. Local farmers told the Clevelanders that 
quite a few of these animals are coming over from Pennsylvania. 


Indiana has set aside two state parks and one game refuge for 
bow and arrow enthusiasts. This 
sport is becoming more popular 
year after year, and many clubs 
include archery contests in their 
field day programs, 


More women took out hunting 
licenses this year than ever before, 
according to reports from the 
County Treasurers. This further 
proves that members of the fair 
sex are giving their husbands, 
brothers and sweethearts a run for 
their money these days when it 
comes to handling a gun. Their 
ability at the traps, on the range, 
and in the fields is outstanding and 
many of them are worthy competi- 
tors for the best of male contest- 
ants. 


The Infantry School of Fort 
Benning, Georgia, recently estab- 
lished a Fish and Game Commis- 
sion which will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Commandant. 

The Commission is composed of 
camp officers. The 97,000 acres 
comprising the reservation have 
been set aside as a game reserve 
and public shooting ground under 
direct control of the Provost 
Marshall. The land is divided into 
areas which are opened or closed 
to hunting as the game population 
warrants. A small charge is made 
for registering all hunters and fish- 
ermen, the proceeds of which go 
to purchase feed and to buy game to restock the reservation. 


Photo courtesy Altoona Mirror 


from whose menagerie the 


Fifty-seven small refuges for migratory waterfowl and water 
conservation have been established in North Dakota during the 
past year by the U. S. Biological Survey on more than 90,000 acres 
of land turned over to the Government through perpetual leases 
signed by farmers and other landowners. Twenty-five such refuges 
have been developed during the past year with funds from the 
Works Progress Administration, and 1,800 men are now working 
to improve the 32 other refuges. 





A new product on the German market develops and fixes 
photographic negatives in one bath, thereby saving about 13 min- 
utes in each operation. 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


1936 IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 2) 

Game Propagation—Due to improved maintenance 
and operating efficiency, artificial propagation of ma- 
ture game birds on Pennsylvania’s State Game Farms 
reached its highest peak in 1936. The Commission has 
adopted the policy of releasing mature stock only so 
far as possible, and to produce birds of higher quality 
rather than mere quantities. In the future the majority 
of the birds raised on state game farms, or purchased 
for distribution, will be released in the springtime. 


Restocking Plans—Before this magazine is deliv- 
ered, rabbit restocking work will already be underway. 
The Commission proposes to release at least 50,000 
rabbits between the close of the small game season and 
the Christmas Holidays, so that these animals may be 
received while they are in prime condition and be able 
to locate suitable homes before heavy snows arrive. 
More than 17,000 cock pheasants and over 4,000 bob- 
white quail are being held at the Game Farms for dis- 
tribution next spring, the pheasants principally in lo- 
calities where hens already abound. We also are hold- 
ing a limited number of hen pheasants to supplement 
the stock already in the field. 

Research Program Expanded—During the year the 
Commission established a Division of Game Research 
and Distribution, a consolidation of two former units, 
which marks an important advancement. The Com- 
mission hopes to expand its research activities in an 
effort to solve many of its game problems. This im- 
portant undertaking will be pushed aggressively. 

Field Staff Reorganization— Early in 1936 steps 
were taken to reorganize the entire field staff in the 
interest of greater efficiency and operating economy. 
All of the Division Supervisors were reassigned ; form- 
er Assistant District Protectors were recommissioned 
as Traveling Protectors and assigned to duty wher- 
ever the Division Supervisor finds their services are 
needed most; and various District Game Protectors 
were transferred to new districts. In July all field of- 
ficers were put on a more equitable salary schedule, 


with definite arrangements for annual promotions for 
meritorious service. Officers who do not render satis- 
factory service will be dropped from the staff promptly. 


New Training School—The Commission’s Training 
School, heretofore used to give its regular staff a “re- 
fresher course” annually, was established as a perma- 
nent training institution to provide well trained, effici- 
ent men to fill all vacancies in the field. The first class 
of 35, selected by competitive examination, began its 
studies on July 1. As we go to press 32 of these men 
are still in training, all of them now on field duty. This 
innovation, the first of its kind in America, constitutes 
another important forward step in Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife administrative and management program. 
These student officers will complete their course of 
training about March 1 and be assigned to regular 
duty. 


Enlarged Educational Facilities—During 1936 the 
Commission expanded its educational program. The 
manner in which the thinking sportsmen of the Com- 
monwealth are cooperating with the Commission indi- 
cates that this effort has been fully justified. In addi- 
tion to the educational work, conducted by a staff of 
field lecturers, the press, and the radio, the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS has more than doubled 
its circle of readers during the year. At the beginning 
of the 1934-36 biennium, there were only 4,000 GAME 
NEWS subscribers. On January 1, 1936, there were 
8,000 subscribers. Today we have over 15,000 sports- 
men reading the GAME NEWS regularly, and the 
circulation is increasing at a most encouraging pace. 

Space does not permit further elaboration upon the 
progress during 1936, but the foregoing summary will 
give the readers of the GAME NEWS a bird’s-eye 
view of the manner in which the Commission is trying 
to assure the sportsmen of Pennsylvania better hunt- 
ing in the future. The continued confidence which our 
sportsmen evidence toward the Board and its staff is 
most gratifying. During the coming year we shall dc 


our best to merit that confidence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BOUNTY SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 5) 


3. Trends 


The sum annually expended for the pay- 
ment of bounties varies greatly from year to 
year, but by considering the payments made 
during the twenty-year period from 1915-35 
on the basis of the annual average for each 
of the four five-year periods contained there- 
in, some insight regarding the cost trends 
may be gained. The figures in question are 
as follows: 


Period Annual Average Cost 
ie ES A $ 68,804.40 
SE SE 102,980.10 
nh 99,673.70 
lid iietisissintineiatainanioennes 104,556.50 


At first glance, it appears that following 
the first five-year period the bounty cost has 
remained fairly constant, but such is not the 
case. The true trend of cost during the past 
twenty years has been that of a general in- 
crease, more rapid from 1915-1925 than from 
1925-1935. The same would be clearly shown 
in the figures above if it were not for the 
fact that during the 1930-1935 period the 
weasel bounty rate was for one year $2.00 
and for three years $1.50, while with the 
exception of six months in 1919, the rate 
during the entirety of the three periods 1915- 


1920, 1925-1930 and 1930-35, remained con- 
stantly at $1.00, 

The cost figures just presented may be 
readily visualized from a careful study of 
the graphs presented in Figure I. 





REVEGETATING ERODING 
HILLSIDES 


(Continued from page 9) 


calls for the obtaining of 175,222 pounds of 
seed in the eleven northeastern states com- 
prising Region One. Collections are being 
made only in those states where a good seed 
crop occurs and where it is economical and 
desirable to carry on the work. There is an 
exchange of seed between states, and Penn- 
sylvania should not hesitate to contribute 
her share to attain the objectives of this 
worthwhile work She will, it is firmly be- 
lieved, receive benefits within the next few 
years far in excess of losses to wildlife at 
this time. 

The estimated requirements for planting 
conifers and hardwoods on soil conservation 
projects in Pennsylvania during the fall of 


1936 and spring of 1937 are: pines and 
spruces, 2,325,000 trees; maples, 180.000; 
ashes. 195.000; hickories. 140.000: walnut, 
100.000; yellow poplar, 125.000: oaks, 250,- 


000, and black locust, 1,425,000. 


Trees, shrubs and vines of special value 
to wildlife include june berry, 24,000; hack- 
berry, 30,000; bittersweet, 165,000; aronia, 
200,000; dogwoods, 200,000; mulberry, 135,- 
000; viburnums, 600,000, and cherries, 158,000. 

Thousands of pounds of seed also will be 
required, including especially 10,000 pounds 
of walnut, 7,700 pounds of oak and 3,900 
pounds of hickory seeds, 


WILD TURKEY 
(Continued from page 14) 


them. After drawing straws, Harry led the 
dogs back to the car while George stalked 
the birds. 

George turned to me and asked: “Where 
were you when I shot?” 

“Right there in back of that stump,” I 
answered, pointing at it. 

“W-what!” he stammered in amazement. 

“Why, what’s the big idea?” I parried in- 
nocently, altho’ I knew what he was going 
to say for I had sized up the situation since 
emerging from my hiding place. 

“Why, man alive,” he cried, “three of 
them were lined up on what's left of that 
hemlock log. If you had reached around that 
stump you could have poked them off with 
your gun barrel.” 

“So what—?:” was all I could say. 
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